The Party System
Government's office contingencies will occur, the threat
of war, for example, upon which in the nature of things
a Government is bound to act without seeking the approval
of the electorate for its decision; the declaration of war in
1914, the prolongation of the life of Parliament in 1916
beyond the term set by the Parliament Act of 1911, are
examples of this necessarily wide construction. So, also,
is the National Government's "Doctor's Mandate" of
1931. On that occasion the question of whether the nation
should adopt a tariff system was deliberately left open for
future enquiry. A few months after the election, a Cabinet
committee, with the approval of the majority of the
Cabinet, but with strong dissent from Lord Snowden and
some of his Liberal colleagues, decided that a tariff was
desirable. There was no collective Cabinet responsibility
for the decision, and it is surely obvious that a theory
capable of so wide an interpretation is not a restriction of
a serious kind
In any case, in its usual form, the doctrine of a mandate
would not apply to a Labour Government; for its pro-
gramme of announced measures is already before the
country. If the doctrine is clothed with the very different
meaning that a Government ought not to introduce funda-
mental changes, above all in so delicate a realm as the
constitution of property, without a substantial, majority,
we move at once into the region of the third of the limita-
tions I have listed above. The Government, it is there said,
must use its majority "with wisdom and discretion/*
Obviously, all this raises questions which cannot be
reduced to constitutional form. What is a "substantial"
majority? Is it to be set in terms of seats won or of votes
cast ? The thing to which a Government will attach atten-
tion is its possession of a working majority in the House
of Commons. In 1924, for example, the Conservative
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